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platoon and silence a Turkish machine-gun which
had been enfilading our left flank from across the
river. This meant leaving the trenches as soon as it
was dusk and going down to the river bank under
heavy but unaimed fire and digging ourselves in
there in the couple of hours or so before the moon
rose. If we didn't get underground before the moon
got up, the front line Turks would see us and wipe us
out. Moreover, I had to site the trench more or less
at right angles to our own front line, so that we
could fire at the enemy across the river on its flank,
and yet not quite at right angles, or we should our-
selves be enfiladed by the enemy from their front line
this side of the river. The men dug feverishly, while
I paced about and cheered them on, and a stream of
bullets swished ceaselessly past overhead. It was
pretty light before we were adequately dug in, but
we had not a single casualty. I would go a con-
siderable distance out of my way to avoid having to
repeat that experience to-day, but all that I can recall
of my sensations at the time is an anxious, but faintly
pleasurable, excitement. What a difference, though,
when you had time to think! Later in the siege,
when the Tigris had flooded both sides out of their
front lines and there was a good mile between the
Turks and us, we used to hold a picket well in front,
of our front line, with twenty men and a subaltern.
This was a sacrifice post. If the enemy attacked, you
were to hold on as long as you could, so that the main
line would have time to get ready for him. It was
hardly likely that you would survive. One day we
were told that the Turks were massing troops, as if
for an attack, in force. It was my turn for the out-
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